standards for the conduct of human experimentation in medical researcn have been adopted by a variety of organizations (e.g., Helsinki Declaration 1964, Nuremberg Code 1947, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 1974). Codes for the conduct of social and behavioral research have also been adopted (e.g., American Psychological Association 1973, American Psychological Association Board of Social and Ethical Responsibility for Psychology 1978). Moreover, a growing body of scholarly work deals with the ethical problems of medical, social, and behavioral experimentation involving human subjects (e.g., Bermant et al. 1978, Bloomberg and Wilkins 1977, Freund 1970, Fried 1974, Katz 1972, Nejelski 1976, Ramsey 1970, Rivlin and Timpane 1975), an area treated in great detail by the National Commission (1976a,b, 1977a,b, 1978a,b), whose Research Involving Prisoners: Report and Recommendations (1976a) is the most thorough discussion of these issues in the correctional context.
Ethical and professional standards governing the involuntary imposition of correctional rehabilitation have not as yet received widespread discussion. For example, although leading behavior therapists (e.g., Ban-dura 1975; Davison and Stuart 1975, p. 760) and professional organizations (Association for Advancement of Behavior Therapy 1977) consider a patient's informed consent to be an ethical prerequisite to treatment, the fairly routine violation of this principle in correctional settings has met with little in the way of professional condemnation or discussion. However, a body of scholarship concerning the ethical limitations on forced treatment has begun to emerge (e.g., Halleck 1974, Robinson 1974, Shapiro 1974, Task Panel on Legal and Ethical Issues of the President's Commission on Mental Health 1978). And consideration has been given to one of the most perplexing ethical problems affecting correctional treatment, that presented by the role of the correctional therapist as a "double agent" with loyalties both to his or her patient and to his or her governmental employer (e.g., American Psychological Association Board of Social and Ethical Responsibility for Psychology 1978; Hasting Center Report 1978; Monahan 1980; Rundle 1972; Shestack 1974; Task Panel ons being compared. To take a group of crimi-unavailable or more objectionable, equal protection challenges have been similarly denied. The draft lottery, for example, under which persons available for inductiongencies to "have chargeed personons of parole? Moreover, if the prospect of release renders the confined individual incompetent as a matter of law to elect psychosurgery, why is the prisoner not also rendered incompetent to elect a variety of prison programs that are likely to result in his earlier release?
